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THze paper preeente ieeuea, eummarizee some 
recent reaearah, and raieee queetione about the 
language akille needed by bilingual atudente in high 
eahool. The foaue ie on etudente who are etill in 
the^ prooeaa of learning English ae a eeaond language 
rather than on thoee who are already fluent biling^ 
uale or Englieh dominant. The main ieeuea notei are 
the great diveraity of etudent background, the vari- 
of ourrzoular demand a , and the divei^aity of atu^ 
dente future nee da for language akilla; all theee 
are areas zn which aeoondary level etudente differ 
from thoae in elementary bilingual programs. Two 
^^oent reaearoh atudiea dealing apeaifioally with 
the language akilla of Spaniah-apeaking high aahool 
atudenta are aummarized. Theae atudiea ahow that 
itn^ut«tt<? oompetenoe, or control of grammar^ han be 

^^^^ <^onmunioative oompetenoe, or 
apzlity to convey information, both theoretically 
and zn terma of other criterion variablea deacribing 
actual language uae and achool achievement. Queat^^ 
zona regardzng the nature of akilla tranafer acroaa 
languages, effective teaching atrategiea, and re^ 
latzonahzpa, between language akilla and achievement 

nnri lutlu^l ^f^^""* requiring careful analysis 

ana further research. • 
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This paper provides information and raises some Questions 
* fede a?'infnoLl'"."'\°" secondary levll /°Becaus%"^os 

mentiri JeJe?^ n^^f °? programs have focused on the ele- 
k!2„ ^ level the needs of older students have generally not 
??^o„^T''^f °^ ^^^^ national research^glnda fo? bi- 

i^hnn? ^" f^^*' bilingual students at^the high 

nn^c? K^^''^^ "^l^J^ Olvidados" (the forgoifen 

T97I] '^Therl are'5' few Programs designed for^hem (cfad^snik. 

J • ^'^f.few federal programs to describe their narti- 
cular academic skills and nPeds. In this presentation I lill 
oFtLse ^l^^f-'"' ""^ents. regarding the educationa^ s tult on 
r™t r.^ learners, sununarize some of the 

InH ""'■-^^^ dealing with their linguistic needs. 

noJ l^i: e°?yt^h%Jo:t°' "^"^ ^""^"^-^ - -i^l 

? ■ "'r 
already English dominant, but only with those of students s?ill 
in the process of learn ing- Engl ish as a second language. 

is fh!:^!.iln,-''!^^" ^'^^^ general observations. The first 

IS the great diversity shown by students in bilingual education 

havf ext;eme!v';;°ri!5'b fr^'^^-^P-^i-, high schSl sSdent ° 
tion receive.^ hl^ni '"»?kgrounds in terms of the type of educa- 
sJAnrH^f ^'«f°'^e coming to. the United States, the circura- 

o^ ?efugee•'^he'■nuXr'„f°/'^""'*^^ S*^*" - whether ImmTgrant 
education^' I °^ members here with them; and the 

nf thic » aspirations of their families All 

schJS!! ' circumstances can affect student progress in 

We also know that these students vary in their mastPrv nf 
Spanish literacy skills. This variety of li?eracj skills in 
Spanish affects their ability to take advantage of instruction ^ 
in Spanish and English and make use of curriculum ma^lJla^J 

Enoli!h ^-fl*" proficiency in English and their 

thus aroit r ''^ ^^^^H ''l^" extremely varied. There is 
thus great diversity of student background. 

We know that the demands of a high school currirninn, 
TclLVl'^t 'V"^"^ "'^'^^ '"^^ e'lfSenta^y'scKoo ! high 

enJ ?Lche^s ^^Lh'^'f ^ "^V''^ °^ sub j ect s' fro^i several 3 ffer - 
hiah !^KnnI • ? is a specialist. Each \lass in a 

™^nH<: ^"'■"'^"l""' niakes different types of linguistic de- 

couJse bW%j!T?'"; important in all'c Isses' of 

course, but the relative importance of one aspect of language 

.'1 
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listening, reading, or oral expressio)!! may be different in 
different subject areas. The curricular variety students ex- 
perience in high school mean? that orve approach to instruction 

one method of bilingual teaching or of ESL instruction 
will not fit every subject area. Just as the subjects vary, 
first and second language instruction will have to vary too. 

Finally, we know that bilingual students at the high school 
level have different plans for their futures. Thesp plans and 
goals obviously affect their general attitude toward education 
and their perception of the importance of language skills. This 
presents a dual challenge to their teachers. Teachers must help 
students develop the language skills needed for progress in high 
school, and thev must help students attain the skills needed to 
cope with the' variety of linguistic demands including needs for 
reading and writing skills to be made in future settings. Al- 
though the bilingual students in high school (like many other 
high school students) are not often certain about their future 
plans, we must take the diversity of future activities seriously. 
This means we must find ways to assist students in developing 
their language skills once they have left high school classrooms 
and gone on to other positions; hence we need to give some 
thought to enabling students to develop and meet their own goals 
for English language skills once they have left the high school 
ESL classroom. 

We know, in sum, that variety of student background, of 
curricular demands, and of futui*e goals affect the development 
of English skills in high school. 

I would now like to turn to some research which deals with 
related issues, looking at some of the cognitive; and social facts 
about adolescent 1 anguage-^ use , and considering the question of 
attitudes and motivation, and examining some of the research on 
language skills and school progress. 

Fir^^t, let us survey some of the research on the cognitive 
skills which develop during this time. High school-age learners 
are adolescents, and this in itself has important cognitive and 
social consequences for language acquisition. We know that ado- 
lescents are cognitively more advanced than younger children. 
This cognitive advantage is demonstrated in language by increas- 
ing irbility to use a variety of speech acts in communication 
(Fogel, 1976) and bv increasing ability to take the listener's 
needs into account (Flavell, et al., 1968). This increased 
cognitive capacity also gives adolescents an advantage over 
children in the rate of mastering the «rammar and syntax of a 
second language (Snow and Hoef nagcl -HShle , 1978). 

Adolescents also assume social roles different from younger 
children, and this too affects language use and second language 
learning. This is an area where we have little evidence to 
date. Sociolinguists have often studied the language pf spe- 
cialized adolescent groups like street gangs in order to demon- 
strate its rule-governed b^havJor (Labov, 1972). The effect of 
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other kinds of group membership and changing social roles on 
adolescent language behavior has gone largely unstudied. 
Sociologist Allan Grimshaw notes that '^the focus on the ex- 
tremely compacted processes of language acquisition and sociali- 
zation and of the learning of interpersonal skills in the early 
years has led to the relative neglect of the continuing acqui- 

refinement of linguistic and social skills" (1981 a976!l 
105). He also remarks that cognitive skills continue to develop; 
there is evidence supporting the "elaboration and extension of 
grammatical rules learned in childhood" (105) and the "expansion 
ot the lexicon throughout the individual's life" (109) Other 
sociologists have noted that "behavioral patterns change in res- 
ponse to membership in different peer and reference groups" (1051 
as Cirimshaw notes. Where adolescence "is characterized as a time 
of trying on new identities" (115), as it is in our culture, new 
ways of speaking may arise in response to the move into new social 
^rSor^^.tr"^^ bureaucratic settings or dating relationships 
(1981: 115). Such new ways of speaking will thus be important 
for second language learners as well as native speakers. 

The students who participated in mv research believed that 
new social rol^s affect motivation to learn; thcv see English as 
important in terms not only of interpersonal communication but 
also in items of future employment. Let us take a look at what 
they say. (The students here are all m the tenth or eleventh jiradc 
and have been in the United States an average of two and a half 
years.) 



Sample A 

Tom as : 
Lu I ^ : 

Tomas : 

Lu i s : 
Arturo ; 



Why do we have bilingual education in the school? 

Cause it's important. We can have a better jobs, 
you can get more — como? — we can get more -- 
contact with other people. 

Yeah. Is there a problem because we contact too 
many things? (Play on words.) 

Yeah , man . ^ 
Hey, that's in Engl ish . (teasing) 



Arturo ; 



Tomds : 



lu i 5 



It's important to us, you know, so we could learn 
— that way ^e could learn more English and FHerP 
get a better get a job. 



What about if you 
speak Spanish and 

It's important. 



are an American and you don't 
you're learning Spanish? 
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It*s important too cause if I wanted to learn 
another language, you know 

This you can talk to another man, they don*t 
speak. j 

I can translate it to another man, that he 
can*t speak English or Spanish. 



From the discussion,- we know that these students want to learn 
Y English not only to survive in school but also to. get along out* 
\ side of school. Later 1 will describe the analysis used to re- 
late these speech samples to the language tests given in more 
detail. For the moment, the content of their discussion provides 
a convenient point of departure for exploring some of what we 
know about the language attitudes and skills of secondary level 
bilingual students. ^ 

We know that these students want to learn English. They 
see it as important for communicating with people and for getting 
jobs in the future. (While it is dangerous to put too much 
weight on opinions expressed in such a discussion, which was set 
up solely for the purpose of the research, the statements made 
here reflect similar comments which occurred in the classrooms I 
observed; hence they can be taken as representative opinions for 
some of the students with whom we are concerned.) 

The question of attitude toward English is an important one. 
We know that student attitudes toward English and toward educa- 
tion vary greatly at the high school level, partially in response 
to those held by their parents and by their peers. Earlier re- 
search suggesting that many Spanish-speaking students were not 
interested in educational progress (e^g., Madscn, 1964) has been 
challenged by more recent investigations of educational attitudes. 
This later research (Fernandez, Espinosa, and Dornbusch, 1975) 
indicates that Spani sh- speakers , like other high school students, 
are influenced by the opinions of people close to them, namel/ 
their parents and friends. In that study, Spanish-speakers peXr 
ceived their parents as being quite interested in their learning^ 
of math and English while their friends were less so; in both Y 
respects, the Spanish-speakers were similar to the Asian-Amer icfans , 
Blacks, and other whites surveyed. Thus we know that parentalA^ 
attitudes towards the learning of English are perceived as quit?"^ 
favorable by Spanish-speaking high school students. Peer atti- 
tudes towards the importance of English were less favorable than 
those of parents in this study. The proportion of friends who 
valued the learning of English was about half that of parents. 

We know that the opinions of the peer group play an important 
role during the high school years. It is plausible that peer 
pressure might shape actual language use as well as the perception 
of the importance of learning English. Indeed, Ramfroz has noted 
that **Language-related matters may be very Important to bilingual 
adolescents an awareness of the . . . distribution of the two 



Arturo; 
Luis: 
Arturo ; 
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- -th2?r^t»4i .^^i*" ^"l"^' """"unity, region and nation, may affect 
ih^r ^^ "'^"u*?""'"'^ ^^^^'^ language dominance patte;n" (1979- 
105) The psychologist R. C. Gardner offers some additional 

AlliTtl ''"P°'-*«?" °f peer group opiniors?22 J ca? y re- 

lated to the learning of English. While his results ^re based on 
the opinions of educators working with native American students 
all over the Un ted States, they furnish a dramatic example Sf the 
re^or'tel That^the" anoint"?"' Gardner's survey .'thrlducatSr'f 

^ose steadnv f^L f ^'^'^^P'"''"""" *° " = English 

ed a in', tl Srade to the seventh, where it reach- 

i.d a peak and then declined only slightly (Gardner 1979- 324-32S? 
.J^'.fff-'''''f '^"Vr."'^^"* attitudes%owards the use of Engl ish^ ' 
exoerLtn^T™ r''^'^^'"'-'"' S"^*:' ^^^^^^ ""-^ that adolescents may 

f„ .J!^ ■'^r ^h"** niotivation to l>arn and use English and 

to strive lor success in school mav vary according to the students' 

U^lt^^^t^""^«r""'* '^•"'"i=^h-speakin8 countriewe?sus in tSe 
^.U,ltt '^'^ ^l^-ays agree. m one study of seventh and 

eighth graders in a small city on the United States -Mexican 
in i'xi-^"'""^ ^T"^ '^f students educated for two to fou? years 
measSes rt"r"^ significantly lower on various achievement^ 
T^nH^ u average, academic grade point average. SAT 

read ng comprehension) tlian a comparable group of native-bo;n 
•j'.^'^i'^f r:^"';:;;''^?"^ CBara. 1979: 5-7). In contrast, a study con - 

SaX.iUi'«^;:^'"" '^"'-^^ ^"^^ Politzer founS 

™„ na?^ school students surpassed a similar 

t^^"P nat've-born students on various measures of academic 

cussin.' c'Lswiir^'"'?!^ f ''^'"^ f'^'-'l" classes anS dis- 

of tie^wi :'roun. ! S ^•-■'"^hcrs. The English composition skills 
written Fn.l[«h'«iMr ^PPi""^ '""'t'^l>' equaj. Thus while the 
valent th^ it^Un^ k f^^/''? 8'"°"P' approximately equi- 

Intnllh y r ^t"-" in Mexico who had achieved literacy in 

primary language and initial instruction in the 
Uti.i the country of the second language are differ- 

wM h !;r '•nd environmental factors" (ibid 273) 
which affect educational outcomes in different ways. 

^nnni^K*"* '^"'^''.'Specifically about the language skills of 

Spanish-speaking students at the high school level? We know that 
they too arc varied. These students show a range of skills in 
Spanish and English. To illustrate the range and ?he types of 

wo's?u'die 'wiic-i "'•'^f'y P'-^''^"* the resu'?ts of 

Hni^uUt^: - ^ examined the relationship between the English 
Se cnce 'or'ab??^; ^ 8ran.n,atical skill, and communicaflve 
Snanish^nrln^^L i *u "^""''^ information, in a sample of 

bpanii.h-bpcaking high school students. These two studies show 
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how the languaijo skills of bilingual high school students have 
been assessed and what questions are still unanswered. 

In the first studv (Poll tier and Ramirei, 1981), sixty-five 
Spanish-speakers at one urban high school were tested as part of 
a larger proiect on the language skills of bilingual students. 
The students^took several tests of language along with tests of 
cognitive stvlc aud sel f -concept . We will examine only the lan- 
guage test results here. Students were tested with two oral tests: 
one for linguistic competence, or ability to use gra^nmatical st rue - 
ture correctlv, and one for communicative competence, or ability 
to convev information. Both tests were given to the students in 
Spanish and in English. Results were illuminating. 

Thev showed that linguistic competence in English, or gram- 
matical correctness, was associated with English communicative 
competence and also with Spanish communicative competence. Oral 
communicative competence in Spanish, on the other hand, was not 
related to Spanish linguistic competence although it Was related 
to the ability to understand directions in English. The relation- 
ship between linguistic and communicative competence in this r<i- 
search is interesting; generally, high linguistic competence or 
control of grammar, was required for higher 4egrees of communica- 
tive competence, but higher levels of LC did not necessarily 
guarantee high levels of CC in either English or Spanish. 

It is important to know that these aspects of language skill 
are related on a theoretical level. However, we do not know what 
this means in terms of actual behavior in school. To find out, 
i carried out a separate studv with thirty-five of these students 
(McGroartv, 1982). T found that linguistic competence could be 
distinguished from communicative competence not only theoretically 
but also in terms of relationships with other measures of behavior 
such as language use and achievement in school. The associations 
found with actual language were only moderate, although consistent: 
communicative competence showed a relationship with length of 
utterance in natural speech, and linguistic competence displayed 
a stronger association with measures of error rate in natural 
speech. Both these criterion measures were based on T-unit anal- 
ysis (Larsen-Freeman and Strom, 1977; Gaies, 1980). Another part 
of this research dealt with the relationship between the English 
language test scores and achievement as measured by passage of 
district competency tests which were mainly cast in a multiple 
choice format. Passage of the competency tests was associated 
with overall degree of skill in English and with specifically 
linguistic skill, although there was extreme variation and no 
casual link can be drawn. Even some students who scored below 
the mean on the two types of oral English tests had passed most 
or .all of the competency tests, demonstrating that their skills 
in oral Language were not a reliable guide to performance on 
achievement measures. 

We have now seen some research dealing with the attitudes, 
motivation, and second language skills of Spanish^speaking Students 
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the cos„,t,ve and social Jovilop.ent „f ajSlil^i,,, Iffec?. f^,^ 
iriS.;f!h".;i loarmng'. Also, inoi "SI, prof IliS;; 

o;L^,^„=-;^s L"fss^Lr?„iii;;sVLer?rb?e 
-"o;»l'i:i;iSKislSLsr.ri:,;x.. 

i„„* /"u'^" ' ^ ^ ai;ain use comments made bv the three «tii 
dents who.sc discussion was described before. Towards the end 

; : J ^s?s:22:r;.j^a.?js-"k%r?oS;i„is'i„f £k^"-- 



Sample B 

Tom a 5 : 

Arturo ; 

Luis : 

Tomffs I 
Arturo : 



How could bilingual education be improved'' 
improved . i ^« . 

I don* t get the word. 1^ 

Como, como la esa, la educaclcJn bilinKde 
puede ser probado por ti , como. 

If you 're learning. 

I learn a lot of teaching, learning 
hnglish Pm proving that I want to learn, 
cause I m You put attention to the teacher 
in everything, so - 

laSuag!!!^'" ^'^"'"^^ improving the 



Arturo: Hey, but T said my opinion, 
guys don't say your opinion? 



how come you 
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Luis: We did what it said. 
Arturo: You guys didn*t say nothing. 



Lu i s : 



I said^the'same Tike-you. I said that if you re 
learning the language, you ' re, proving the lan- 
guage. If you don't put some attention, you're 
not improving the language. 



Toma's: You're right. 



In discussing what we do not know about the language skills 
of bilingual high school students, I will concentrate on three 
areas: the nature of language transfer, the nature of language 
learning and teaching, and the connection between oral language and 
other school skills. All tJv^se areas are crii:ical for those who 
work with older learners. 

The Nature of Language Transfer 

The contrastive analysis studies of the 1950's and 1960's 
established many possible points of 'interference' between native 
and second language. This interference was usually based on a 
comparison of sound systems and grammatical structures of the 
first language with those of the second , and contrastive analysis 
was seen as a means of possibly predicting or at least describ- 
ing (James, 1980) typical error patterns, which could then be 
eradicated. 

Contrastive analysis has had only limited influence on the 
recent bilingual education literature. This is, in part, because 
the focus of linguistics as a field has shifted to include con- 
cerns which are more developmental and sociological and 
form of psycholinguistics and sociolinguistics (Politzer, 1978). 
Also, many of the language learners with which bilingual educa- 
tion has typically been concerned are relatively young learners; 
even their native language patterns are still in the process ot \ 
development, and often their exposure to the second language has / 
been fairly extensive once they entered school. Thus contrastivy 
analysis, which presupposes an established set of native language 
habits and somewhat circumscribed exposure to the second language, 
was less appropriate tJjan- developmental considerations for char- 
acterizing most language learning of these younger second language 
learners (Cohen, 1976), although native language influence still 
played a ptTt . Furthermore, recent soc iol ingui st ic research 
such as that done by Gumperz in India suggests that the very no- 
tion of interference may not be appropriate in bilingual commu- 
nities, where language norms are changing because of the contact 
between two languages (Berk-Sel igson , 1980). Still, some use of 
contrastive analysis techniques can be very useful for older learn- 
ers whose native language is already well established. The pheno- 
menon of language transfer is an important one for older learners, 
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il 1^2 Pf''^''^'-' positive support to second language Icarnine and . 
It can also create interference of various kinds t is difficult 
to pL'uive' r^nff' " correct learning in the second language 
SLutis'- fM the converse of "the error in error 

i^f^n'- an important area for future research. In- 

stances of interference are more easily identified. 

..vmn?!"''^'' ^J^'T J's^uss'on transcript has two inte'rest ine 
examples on the level of lexical transfer and one showino nossihle 
ioa^T^h'"' '-"-^f*^-: " The lexical terms show the iJarne^s'^usIng 
f?r2i i-'^K^'"^"' '"''^'•'"''tion to communicate in English. The 
no[ L tr.^'lnT'fi'"'^''';'^''?^'"^ ''^ 'imprpve'; Arturo savs he does 
"ith > ohar • f .v":^ 1° t''^ ^^-^ ^••''"Slates -improve' 

in^t.^V^ f» - - • "'V translation, supplying 'probar' 

instead ot the more appropriate -meiorar,' leads both of them- to' 
to'^Jhe /'f 'mprov^' as if these 'two words wCreeq^valent 

nan..' V r " '?"S''^^ 'prove- that is now rather archaic, 
"amel> to experience, to learn or knowbv experience • The 
second Item trcinslerreJ is that of •puttini; attention ' fram thP 

Jos'TbU.'-'in^-^^^^ or in:eslar k-cX'i^s5an1sh . '^^:ot't 
irArH r "'^tf"^^^*^', I'T'SuaiJc transfer, on a grammatical level. - 
IS Arturo's observation that "you guys didn't sav nothing ' 

n the I"h."r" ""'^ 'I'^l'^cts of Eng?f;h used, 

in tht school, >o It cannot clearly be attributed to the effect" 

thaf^c;^j„f r^^iiiibij^^;/"-^^ ^ -«-^-' ■ 

suKi.e'c'i' 1 1 ih„"''h'"''. P"'-'^*"^"'^'- features is not to 

est that .r , ^' r ^^^"^'•''Sti^'e analysis or even to sug- 

^tl'f Jl l such errors be corrected each, time thcv occur r 
tra^iLnL vJ'"' the^ssibillty that information from'coi- * 
.VM. r ^ -'njl)-"-'-'- can be particularly useful in working with 
S.ir. ''^M research in transfer of language Skills 
'nt rr r"* '^f ""'"^ 'J'^termine empirically wheXher sSch errors 
inter ere with communication. The process of language transfe? 

e^T^hi 1h^^ ^' -"'^'^"*:^"'-«f and communication strategies are well 

nauSi i5nl',-. ""■'"'l ^^"""^ "^^^ systematic effect of 
native language proficiency on English skills. 

'Studen'tf if t'h.."n'r l^'' situation of hi'gh school bilingual 
-tuucnts.is the -lUestion ot: transfer of literacy skills It 

reader^' nj'ir?r' "'"''^^^ ^^'^"""^ ^^"^ students who a;e ^ood 
ove^tho'e whoi.^'n. t f^'" -t^^ft language will have an advantage 
y..^L,:i -r^- . '^'•'^ lanfiuage literacy skills are not well de- 
of Pnetish tut ^^r"".'!'*^*-* -i"^"lf ^nf-^nce no* only their leaJii^g 
read nS n^ " o' subject matters dependent 

i^-r^nr ^^^«'■"■ch by Goodman. Goodman, and Flores (1! 



substantiates thispoint ' ^ ' ""'^ ^^^^^^ 

<kiM^,^^'^^ 1'"'"' '"^'^''^ "'^o"*^ transfer of reading 

ntaJ, " It appears that much transfer takes 

place at a general level rather than at the level of specific 

decoding skills IThonis. 1981: 153), but we do not •et'^know 



i 

enough about $everal\or speci fic) level s of literacy transfer. 
For high school students wiTh various degrees of literacy in 
Spanish who face the task of .becoming literate in English^ the 
question'is a vital one. 



Nature of Effective Language Teaching and Learning 

The »;ccond area we .still know little about is the considera- . 
tions of the use of language transfer, which bring us to the question 
of the nature of s«econd language teaching in a high school set- 
ting. We Rave seen that there is great variety in learner skills; 
it is a constaj^t challenge for each teacher to provide effective 
instructioh to each studbnt. Also since bilingual students in 
high school learn language , in many settings besides language arts 
classrooms, we need to know more about the ways students go about 
making sense of what they hear and see. 

i -m , 
Let us consider first the question of, language teaching in 
' high school. 'Students in high school will probably receive 
formal language instruction in an English or ESL class and in- 
TormaT exposure to English in other school settings. We do not 
know enough about making these two sorts of input work together 
or encouraging students to develop oral competence in formal as 
well as informal varieties of English. The transcripts we have 
seen demonstrate that the students have mastered several asfffects 
of peer-appropriate langpage — all the "Hcys'* and "Yeah, man 
and "You guvs'* arc evidence of 'thif sort of talk observed, in 
many high school students, native and non-native English speakers 
both'. How can language teachers and pther teachers promote the 
masterv of addi'tional varieties and encourage attention to gram- 
matical forms so that the students* English repertoire 
dude a wider range of language - that is. if they need this 
wider range? 

« 

• We have seen that power of the peer group affects the stu- 
dents' attitudes toward the^r Englisli classes; if an Eng^lish 
class is viewed as .a remedial class having no interesting content 
or engragiin: methods, it will be difficult for students to 
accept instruction as potentially useful. Here, as in other * 
areas, the teacher is the key (Wcstphal. 1979). Wc know 'that 
unless English instruction can capture student interest, it will 
not he vcrv helpful. We tfo not know enough about how to make 
this happen, either in an English or ESL class or in any other 
kind of class taken by bilingual high school student^s. 

What can we do about this lack of knowledge? It is risky 
to go from descriptive research to ins true t ionaW recommendations 
(Phillips. 1980). but since wc arc language teachers and since 
we know students at tlie high school level do need adequate 
opportunities to dx^velop their language skills, wc might ask how . 
this development can be encouraged. 

1 have no defini ttve answer to this important question^ but 
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Ri^^t'^Yf'^^? f??^ obseiJjvations b^ed oil previous research in 
P|^?;*Tyi^^lfKel bilingual 'education and on my impression from the 

"search. Legarreta, who 
iSjT'S^' ^',«.?!F?'^i^^'''^"8li's^ bilingual classrooms (Legarreta, 19791 
^^miMUpr^. whoi lioked at Chinese-English bilingual ' 
^U^'i^^ Pi^'h^'^''^ • 19,^0) found that teachers who struc- 

t^' jLnLl''i'''T!^*-'^^^^^^ °f ^ l^"8th of time devoted 

il? ^^'^*! ^?"8uage (attained better results in terms of student 
'Vht!i '!v^^ both English and the native language , than ' 

luDi continuous free variation of languages. In 

'IH*^ ll^™^"t^'"r fJassii,ooms, the structuring of time for each 
iangiiage wa^j qritfical fpr student language learning. Where a 

iP^-i''^ of, time was devoted to English and another to the 
^atl^vfe langujage, results ^howed that student proficiency in 
Engiliiph and ain the native language was superior. 

fy '"*^"; 'Observations ih high school classes suggest a sim- 
inifli'^? ^ "^""l ^° that these are limply anec- 

k3v iyn"V°"' ^^'^ 'lid ""y out a statistical 

stydy of cfaslsroom language use, which would be essential to 
fei^T'"f ! ^""^ validity 0^1 the following assertion: in high 
j'i^,?^2pl F^^^S'"°°"'s where the two languages are kept separate 
'Fli!"^' S'"' or ^y task Issfgned, stuSen^s^lea^n 

S than they do 'in classrooms where two languages are 

.usedi^ter^hangeaWy (Swain^ 1982). Some of the classfooml in 
T^n^ii! I-T^ M^ely language-learning activities were bi- 
■IrnhiVAl ? studies clashes using English discussion as a 

""P^^^e technique and Spanish-for-native speaker classes 
^iP^^iit'i^^'J^^'P" °f translation and transformation tasks 
tw'jO jl.:' » ?f such techniques requires good rapport be- 

fiSlf t.lh''''" ^"'* ^''^ °f these classes had bi- " 

Kl^'^i'l IriH^r^ ""^ °" friendly terms with the students, 

th'eU^ iiH'ote^' were willing to carry out the tasks set for ' 
!S J i -"Vte° propose-that such alternative structuring 
?r°r'^*^' l^"*" eroups of classes or for all subject 
^f^i taught, but It is an element of instruction we need 'o 

I '^^ diff"ent patterns of language" 

c.!K-T.^'^i"8ual classrooms affect either language learning of 
subje|cit pattjer masvery. Both are critical at^hf high school 

Nature of Relationshi p Between Oral Language and School Skills 

\ ~. ^ z — ~ 

th. Jc^ question I would like to raise is in ,somJ ways 

the. most fundamental to a consideration of the place of language 

i^^^^c" l^t ^"r^'^^^l""' °f binngual high scLoI students. ^ 
a stuien^^^ .hn . r-""^ language proficiency tell us about 
^.n^ Ik i1 K^^i^' *° succeed in school? We assume that a stu- 
Sk^'?? ^f^^^^l to understand and read English as well as 
c?tPH ^ u "'^'^^ Pi^ogress in high school. The data 

cited in the fir.st half -of this presentation corroborate this 
to some degree. I 
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However, when we try to assess the relative importance of 
strictly orai language proficiency, whether linguistic or commu- 
nica,tive, the case becomes more complicated. It is reasonable 
to assume that oral language skills are important but not reason- 
able to assihne that they are the only types of language profi- 
ciency needed for success in higli school; clearly skills related 
to literacy also play a large part, particularly at the high 
school level. Nor are adequate second language skills alone 
enough to insure progress in school, for many other social influ- 
ences and individual behavior patterns also contribute to^uca- 
tional progress. In looking' only at oral language profic^^fccy, 
my research examined pnly one aspect of the behavioral sk'H^ 
needed to succeed in schopl. Oral language proficiency is im- 
portant but it is not the only type of skill needed. 

Nor do we know just how important it is in a normative 
sense. It is plain that total lack of English language profi- 
ciency can prevent a student from making any progress in school, 
but we do not know how much oral language proficiency as measured 
on tests predicts either natural language performance or progress 
in school. In assessing the relationship between the second lan- 
guage tests and school achievement, we assume that there is some 
connection. Again, however, we do not know even if -- or pre^ 
cisely how oral language skill affects the school achievement 
on native speakers (Swain, 1981); in studying this connection in 
a sample of second language learners we make the reasonable ^but 
unvalidatjed assumption that various degrees of oral language skill 
even beyond the minimal proficiency levels may be reflected in 
degrees of success in school. This issue in itself needs further 
study. 

To close this consideration on the relationship between 
oral language skill and achievement, I would like to turn to the 
work of Jim Cummins.. Cummins [1979, 1980, 1981a, 1981b) h^s . 
postulated two types of second language skill that affect progress 
in school differentially. One is basic interpersonal communica- 
tion skill, or BICS, the ability to get along in face-to-face 
conversational interactions. This is acquired relatively quick- 
ly within, two years or so, when students must deal with peers 
in their second language. It is. clear that the students in the 
discussion groups we have seen are well on their way towards 
mastery of this dimension of language skill. More problematic 
is the acquisition of cognitive/academic language proficiency, 
or CALP (1979, 1981b). Results of a large-scale project measur- 
ing immigrant children's success in school (Cummins, 1981b) show 
that five to seven years may pass before children who speak 
English as a second language approach native English-speaking 
peers in academic achievement. Most of the studies on language 
which are cited here cannot verify any longitudinal patterns 
because of their cross-sectional design. They provide new and 
important information, though, in showing that •ven fairly simple 
achievement measures such as number of graduat ion, competencies 
passed are associated with both the overall degree of second 
language skill the studeijt has attained and the degree of specific 
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granunatical control demonstrated on a short oral test. In other > 
words, for these students, CALP is composed, at least in part, 
of a general second language skill component and a unique element 
of structural mastery. 

^- . 1% 

What does all of this mean for those who work with bilingual 
students at the high school level? There are no specific tech- 
niques that can.be recomjnended on the basis of most of the research 
summarized he r^ the studies demonstrate the complexity of the 
influences on student progress in high school. Student background, * 
attitude, motivation, and level of skill development in the first } 
and in the second language all figure into the picture. 

There is still a great deal we do not know about the lan- 
guage skills of bilingual high school students. We do not know ;v 
enough about transfer of bilingual high school students. We do .1 
not know enough about transfer of skills, e ither oral skills or 
literacy skills from the first language.. We do not know about ^ 
the most effective methods for teaching varied student groups. 
We do not know enough about the relat ionship- of l^guage skills 
to school progress. Nevertheless, we do know thatSlanguage 
skills are critical. At the high school level we must do all 
we can to employ first language skills and develop English skills 
so that students can 'prove' and 'improve' their abilities in 
academically relevant ways. 
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